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FUTURE OF THE F. C. A. A. 

As we stated in the last Bulletin (No. 81), the “uncertainty about the 
future of The Fossil Collector has created a serious problem in 
determining if and when subscriptions should be renewed.” 

While there is a glimmer of light at the end of the tunnel, we will not be 
making a final decision about our future, or the renewal of subscriptions, 
until mid year. Consequently this issue is free to all our current 
subscribers. Those of you who have paid in advance, during the last 
year or so, will have there subscriptions refunded if we do not manage 
to continue into the next financial year (2008/09). 

We have received several letters of support and some offers of help; 
however, the major task of finding someone to chase articles, news 
reports and photographs etc., on a consistent basis (and get this 
material into shape for publication), is yet to be resolved. If, as was 
originally envisaged, this work could be shared between someone in 
each State, preferably with some personal contact with Museum and 
University research staff, the task would not be so daunting. One of our 
problems has always been to try and keep a balance between our 
Australian reports. As you can see from this issue, with its Victorian 
bias, this is not always easy to achieve. For fairly obvious reasons, the 
majority of our subscribers come from Queensland and Victoria. 

Contact with other amateur/voluntary organizations indicates we are not 
alone in the difficulty of finding people to help, although our particular 
problem only relates to producing a magazine, not running a club or 
large organisation as well. It seems to be a symptom of the times! 

However, all of these maters will be discussed with one of our 
subscribers who has intimated he may be in a position to take over 
some of the work later on in the year. We will keep you all informed of 
the outcome, either by letter or by the publication of another bulletin mid 
year. 

In the mean time we hope you enjoy this issue. 

Frank Holmes (Secretary/Treasurer). 
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BOOKS AND JOURNAL REVIEWS 

THE RISE OF ANIMALS: Evolution and Diversification of the 
Kingdom Animalia by Mickhail A, Fedonkin, James G. Gehling, 

Kathleen Grey, Guy M Narbonne and 
Patricia Vickers-Rich. Johns Hopkins 
University Press (publication date 
March 2008), 344 pages, 677 
illustrations. Hardback - ISBN 
978080188679. Order from CSIRO 
Publishing or your local bookshop. Aus 
$ 112 . 00 . 


Among the major events in 
evolutionary history, few rival in 
importance the appearance of 
animals. The Rise of Animals - a 
significant reference providing a 
comprehensive synthesis of the early radiation of the animal kingdom 
- fully captures this moment in geologic time. 

Five of the world’s leading paleontologists take us on a journey to the 
most important fossil sites that serve as unique windows to the earliest 
animal life - including the Ediacara Hills of Australia, the Russian taiga 
and tundra, the deserts of southwest Africa, and the rugged coasts of 
Newfoundland. Each of these places holds a rich fossil record that 
reveals how the animal form came into existence and why some 
groups succeeded while others failed. The authors describe the 
diversification of the Kingdom Animalia into the familiar body plans of 
today: from simple animals such as sponges to complex groups like 
mollusks, arthropods, echinoderms and chordates that appear 
explosively in the Cambrian. 

This exquisitely illustrated book reveals the early moments of an 
evolutionary process that eventually resulted in our own species. An 
essential resource for palaeontologists, biologists, geologists, and 
teachers, The Rise of Animals is the best single reference on one of 
the earth’s most significant events. 

Information from Johns Hopkins University Press and CSIRO Publishing, PO 
Box 1139, Collingwood, Victoria 3066. Local call: 1300 788 000. Email: 
publishing.sales@csiro.au 
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VICTORIAN DINOSAUR NEWS 

Partial articulated dinosaur skeleton discovered. 

The partial skeleton of a hypsilophodontid (ornithopod) dinosaur was 
discovered in November 2005 by a research team led by 
palaeontologists from Monash University and Museum Victoria. The 
discovery near Cape Otway, 175 km SW of Melbourne, is only the third 
partial skeleton of a plant eating dinosaur found in Victoria, the previous 
two having been found in 1987 and 1989 at Dinosaur Cove about 20 
kilometres to the west. Although uncovered over two years ago on the 
sandstone shore platform at a site known as Eric the Crayfish, the 
details of the find have not previously been widely reported. 

This latest find, similar to the two previous discoveries, belonged to an 
animal that probably stood about one metre tall and resembled a 
marsupial such as a small kangaroo. The skeleton reveals the rear half 
of the spinal column, including the tail and foot (Fig. 1), and is thought to 
have been intact until about 500 years ago when the head and body 
were washed away. 

A return trip to the site in December last year (2007) confirms that the 
locality was most likely the result of a river logjam in the Early 
Cretaceous, some 106 million years ago. This suggests the surrounding 
rock could hold more fossil bones if carcasses of animals floating down 
the river were trapped by logs. 



Figure 1 . Rear half of spinal column, tail and foot of a hypsilophodontid dinosaur. 
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Dr Tom Rich, Curator of Vertebrate Palaeontology, Museum Victoria, 
considers things in this logjam could have been caught up shortly after 
they died, possibly remaining reasonably intact, a kind of accumulation 
that has not been seen before in Victoria. Rather than attempting any 
further examination on site, the team excavated slabs of material, 
weighing in total 200 kg, and transported them to the museum where 
they can be carefully examined by experts in the search for more 
fossils. This latest expedition has already revealed about 70 bones, 
about a dozen of which are believed to be worthwhile finds. The 
research team hopes to return to the site early this year and remove 
another 200 kg of rock for study. 



Figure 2. Eric the Crayfish site, Cape Otway [Photographs courtesy Museum Victoria]. 


The Cape Otway site (Fig. 2) has revealed other fossil finds, including 
lungfish teeth and a mammal jaw, the latter being the first found 
outside the Flat Rocks site at Inverloch (the site currently being worked 
annually in the ongoing search for Victoria’s polar dinosaur remains). 
Because the Cape Otway site is about 10 million years younger than 
the Inverloch site, the discovery of the mammal jaw is also considered 
by Dr Rich to be an important find, as it may provide information about 
how mammals evolved during this time. 

Information based on a report in The Age, Melbourne, December 24, 2007. 
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‘Dinosaurs’ and the proposed desalination plant! 

Late in November 2007, the Herald Sun (Melbourne) carried a large 
front page headline “FOSSIL FALLOUT’, referring to the presence of 
115 million year old Early Cretaceous fossil remains in a rock shelf at 
Powlett River, near Wonthaggi, where the State Government propose to 
construct a $3.1 billion desalination plant. 

While University and Museum palaeontologists were fully aware of the 
rock shelf’s importance, having previously discovered remains of a plant 
eating dinosaur, a plesiosaur and a polar lung fish, it appears that the 
Department of Sustainability and Environment were probably unaware 
that the shelf lay in the most likely path of the inflow and outflow pipes 
for the desalination plant. 

However, State Water Minister, Tim Holding, stated the Government 
had known about fossils in the area for some time and the presence of 
the bones would not cause any construction delays or cost blowouts. He 
also stated that because the fossils existed in the first 10 metres below 
the surface of the beach, the inlet and outlet pipes would be placed well 
below that level. 

As was to be expected, the Opposition water spokeswoman, Louise 
Asher, said the Government must provide an Environment Effects 
Statement and ensure the fossils are protected; something that, based 
on past experience of large government projects, could well cause a 
delay in the desalination project. In also demanding an EES, Ken Smith, 
the Liberal member for Bass, in which electorate the desalination plant 
is to be built, is reported to have said “It’s like boring through the tombs 
of the ancient emperors of Egypt or drilling holes through the Terracotta 
Warriors of China after they had been discovered ’! ! ! 

For those of you who are unfamiliar with the Early Cretaceous fossil 
sites in South Gippsland, between Inverloch and San Remo, and in the 
Otway Ranges of western Victoria, the fossil vertebrate remains are 
very small; the rock in which they are found has to be chiselled from the 
shore platform and taken off site, even for preliminary preparation and 
identification. Reading the newspapers and listening to the news 
reports, one could be forgiven for thinking the dinosaur remains are on 
the scale of those found in the Winton area of northern Queensland. 
While illustrations used in the Herald Sun report might give this 
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impression, they did at least include a scale photograph of a limb bone 
(tibia) all of 9 cm long - on average a ‘large’ specimen! 


Would anyone dare to say a bit of ‘free’ help with excavation of bulk 
material at the site near the Powlett River mouth would go amiss? 

Information from the Herald Sun and The Age, Melbourne, November 2007. 

Comments by Frank Holmes. 


Therapod Tracks 

One recent find, has been the discovery of a large theropod track 
during the Dinosaur Dreaming 2007 dig season at the Flat Rocks site 
near Inverloch. Previously, in February 2006, Anthony Martin from the 
Department of Environmental Studies, Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia, also found two probable dinosaur tracks at Flat Rocks - the 
first identified from the Strzelecki Group. These earlier tracks served 
as search images for similarly preserved tracks; Leslie Kool, Monash 
University Research Associate, having instructed volunteers to be 
aware of their possible presence at the site. Indeed, the recent track, 
found by volunteer Tyler Lamb in February 2007, was only about 15 
metres from the active dig site, considered by Anthony Martin in his 
report as “a most serendipitous place to find ond’. 

As mentioned above, all three tracks from Flat Rocks were most likely 
made by large theropods. This constitutes important corroborating 
evidence of their former presence in the Cretaceous polar 
environments of this area. Previous evidence for large theropods has 
been based only on a single allosauroid astragalus (ankle-bone) and a 
few ornithomimid ( Timimus ) limb bones. Still, dinosaur tracks are 
seemingly rare in both the Strzelecki and Otway Groups. Hypotheses 
for their apparent paucity were the subject of a poster presentation at 
the Society of Vertebrate Paleontology Meeting in October 2007. 
Refer: Anthony Martin, Patricia Vickers-Rich, Thomas Rich & Leslie 
Kool. Polar dinosaur tracks in the Early Cretaceous of Australia: 
though many were cold, few were frozen. Journal of Vertebrate 
Paleontology27, Supplements, p. 112A. 

Based on a report by Anthony Martin in Dinosaur Dreaming 2007 Field Report. 
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VICTORIAN PLEISTOCENE NEWS 


Superbly preserved Pleistocene fossil trackways and sets of footprints 
belonging to large marsupials, ranging in size from a large dog to that of 
a rhinoceros-sized diprotodontid, have been found in rocks of the 
Western Victorian Volcanic Province (WVVP). Most of the impressions 
are in the form of trackways a few metres to tens of metres long 
exposed in the bed of a dried up lake. In addition to the trackways, 
muddy pockets in the same area have been found to contain a variety of 
fossil bones, including jaws and teeth. 



Stephen Carey, University of Ballarat, 
learnt of the trackways about five years 
ago when examining landscape features 
while visiting the Western District of 
Victoria. At that time the footprints were 
sitting below the waters of the lake. Early 
last year, mindful of the long dry weather 
over the last few years, Stephen revisited 
the site to be shown by the property 
owner the largest of the trackways now 
fully exposed on the dry lake bed (see 
photograph). 


The locality of the trackways offers the 
prospect of interpreting the behaviour of 
an assemblage of giant marsupials as 
they sought to survive in the volcanic 
plains of Victoria. Documentation of the 
site has been carried out by laying out a 
grid to allow mapping, not only of the 
tracks, but also the position of bone 
accumulations and major sedimentary 
features. Researchers anticipate that 
both the tracks and bones are 
taxonomically identifiable, however, the 
age of the trackways has yet to be 
determined. Because of the 
volcaniclasstic nature of the host rock, it 
is hoped that this can be achieved by 
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palynology, optically stimulated luminescence, or Uranium-Thorium 
analysis carried out at the University of Melbourne. 

Portions of the trackways will be reproduced by staff from Museum 
Victoria so they can form part of a new display at the Museum later in 
the year. 

Information based on a report by Stephen Carey In The Australian Geologist 
(TAG), Newsletter Number 145 (December, 2007), pp. 21-22. 
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THE MARINE FOSSILS OF FLINDERS ISLAND: 
WITH AN EMPHASIS ON EXTINCT SPECIES 

by Chris Goudey 

Introduction 

Flinders Island is the largest island in the Furneaux Group and is 
about 65km long and 30km wide, with a total land area of 1,333 sq. 
km. It is situated in Bass Strait between northeast Tasmania and 
Wilsons Promontory, Victoria. The Darling Range runs north to south 
along the western side of the island. It is mostly granitic and is 
dominated by the Strzelecki Range, Mt Killiecrankie and the 
Patriarchs. There is a wide coastal plain on the eastern side of the 
island and a narrow strip along the west coast. Many lagoons exist 
along the eastern side and these lagoons are seasonally filled with 
water. 

There are no natural outcrops of fossils on the island. They are only 
exposed when the water holes and drains are dug or cleaned out. 
These fossils can deteriorate rapidly once they are brought to the 
surface. 

Extensive collections were made in the early to mid 1970’s and 
1980’s, but very little has been collected since. 

My wife and I visited Flinders Island for a holiday in 2003 and have 
been back every year since then. 

Geological History 

Mainland Australia and Tasmania formed the one land mass from as 
early as the Palaeocene and this continued through to the Early 
Oligocene. The shoreline varied considerably throughout this period, 
but Flinders Island as we know it today was well above sea-level. 

The sea-level rose in the Late Oligocene separating Tasmania from 
mainland Australia. At this time most of King Island was inundated but 
only a very small part of Flinders Island was affected. 

The sea receded again in the Late Miocene and Flinders Island was 
again well above sea-level. It rose again in the Pliocene, inundating all 
of the plains on the east side of the island. 
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There are two fossil formations on Flinders Island, the Cameron Inlet 
Formation and the Memana Formation. 

The Cameron Inlet Formation was laid down about 2 million years ago 
in the Late Pliocene, and is about the same age as the Roe 
Calcarenite in the Eucla Basin, Western Australia. The Memana 
Formation was laid down in the Early Pleistocene, about 1.5 million 
years of age, and is a similar age as the Whaler’s Bluff Formation in 
the Otway Basin, Victoria. The Cameron Inlet Formation is more 
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widespread, and the Memana Formation is only found in a north central 
location, see map, page 6. 

The sea receded once again in the Pleistocene. During The Ice Age 
period, Bass Strait was mostly dry except for a large shallow lake 
surrounded by marshes and beaches. The sea-level fluctuated several 
times during this period but to a lesser degree in the last 8,000 years, 
and more recent deposits are found in patches on the east coast. 

The Furneaux Estate 

As part of the soldier’s settlement scheme for World War 2 veterans on 
Flinders Island, about 82,000 acres of land on the east side Flinders 
Island was cleared for farming. This included the Patriarch and 
Foochow Flats and the Nelsons Lagoon area, later to become known as 
the Furneaux Estate. 

The whole project was designed and constructed by the Agricultural 
Bank. In late 1951 the project began. The land was cleared for farming 
and large dragline drains were constructed to drain the wet areas. In 
winter much of the estate was under water. 

The first drain to be excavated was the Patriarch which was started in 
1953 and taking two years to complete. It drained all the low-lying land 
around Memana. The South Patriarch Drain which was constructed later 
followed the course of the Leventhorpe Creek. A whole network of 
smaller drains was constructed to feed into the major drains. 

The Nelson Drain commenced in 1956 and took three years to 
complete. It started at Cameron’s Inlet in about seven feet of water and 
worked back from the sea and then turning north almost parallel to the 
Darling Range. The wettest areas were near Nelson’s Lagoon. This is 
the longest drain on the island. 

The Foochow Drain was commenced almost ten years later; it drains 
large areas of Markarna Park into the sea at Foochow Inlet. 

The Collection Localities 

We visited a total of seventeen sites in the Cameron Inlet Formation and 
about fourteen in the Memana Formation. We also visited several sites 
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in what we realised later on were in the upper Pleistocene. The fossils 
that were collected at the latter sites were discarded. Some of our best 
collecting in the Memana Formation was made along the Foochow 
Drain as we were fortunate enough to be on the island when the drain 
was being cleaned out. 

We collected samples of sediment from most of the sites that we 
visited and have given them to Dr Ken Bell to examine for foraminifera. 
He has advised us that there has been a more recent transgression 
along the Foochow Drain, so there are species from early Pleistocene 
intermixed with more recent species. We found a total of thirteen 
species along the Foochow Drain that do not occur elsewhere in the 
Memana Formation, of these two species do not occur elsewhere on 
the island but are extinct. The species that we collected along the 
Foochow Drain and not found elsewhere in the Memana formation 
have been identified thus: * (i.e. M*). The species that are not 
identified do not match any known living or fossil species. 

Plate Descriptions, pages 15-18. 

Plate 1. 

Miltha flindersiana flindersiana (Singleton & Woods, 1934), x 1; 2. Zenatiopsis ultima 
Darragh & Kendrick, 1971, x 0.63; 3. Tucetona convexa (Tate, 1886), x 1; 4. 
Notochlamys hexactes (Lamarck, 1819), x 1.8; 5. Cucullaea praelonga Singleton, 
1932, x 2; 6. Eucrassatella memanae Darragh, 1965, x 1.8 

Plate 2. 

Eucrassatella deltoides Darragh, 1965, x 1.6; 2. Baryspira (Gracilispira) cf firtha 
Olsen, 1956, x 0.75.; 3. Isurus hastalis (Agassiz, 1838), x 2; 4. Carcharodon 
carcharias (Linnaeus, 1758) x 2; 5. Carcharocles (Carcharodon) megalodon 

(Agassiz, 1835), x 2; 6. Lovenia cf. bagheerea Irwin & Archbold, 1994, x 1.2; 7. 
Dentalium (Laevidentalium) australe Sharp & Pilsbry, 1899, x 1; 8. Proxichione 
moondarae Darragh, 1965, x 2 

Plate 3. 

Tylospira incilata Darragh, 1991, x 1.2; 2. Tylospira coronata (Tate, 1855), x 1; 3. 
Sassia sp. n, x 1.6.; 4. Turris sp. n., x 0.5; 5. Clanculus sp. n., x 2; 6. Athleta 
(Ternivoluta) antiscalaris antispinosa Tate, 1899, x 1; 7. Tylospira sp. (freak), x 1.2; 8. 
Tylospira gilli Marwick, 1960, x 1.1; 9. Phos gregsoni (Tate, 1889), x 1.2; 10. Sassia 
sp. n., x 1.4 

Plate 4. 

1. Terebra sp. n., x 1.3; 2. Chicoreus sp. n., x 0.8; 3. Notocypraea jonesiana (Tate, 
1890), x 1.8; 4. Nannamoria cf. paraboloides Darragh, 1988, x 1.4; 5. Nannamoria 
cinctuta Darragh, 1988, x 0.9; 6. Alcithoe orpanata Darragh, 1988, x 0.75; 7. Livonia 
hannafordi (McCoy, 1866), x 0.5; 8. Athleta (Ternivoluta) antiscalaris antispinosa Tate, 
1899, x 1 ; 9. Livonia cf. joerinkensi Poppe, 1987, x 1 
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Plate 1 
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Plate 2 
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Plate 3 
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Plate 4 
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The following list consists of species that have been identified from the 
fossil beds on Flinders Island. Many of the species found are known 
living in Victorian and Tasmanian waters. Eighty species were found in 
the Memana Formation of which ten percent are extinct whereas with 
the older Cameron Inlet Formation sixty-six species were found, but 
forty-one percent are extinct. Twenty-three species are common to both 
formations. The Class, Genus and Species have all been listed 
alphabetically, abbreviations have been used as follows: 

M Memana Formation 

C Cameron Inlet Formation 

R Recent 

E Extinct 

Boundaries of the Cameron Inlet Formation and the Memana Formation 
are from Sutherland and Kershaw 1970 et al, and Langford 1995 et al, 
see diagram. 

Most of the extinct species are figured, but the species that still occur 
today can be found in the following books: 

M&G “Marine Molluscs of Victoria" by Macpherson & 

Gabriel 1962 (followed by the plate number). 

BW1 or 2 “Australian Marine Shells Volume 1 or 2 by Barry 
Wilson (followed by the page number). 

Molluscan Identification 

Bivalvia 


Anomiidae 


Patro australis (Gray, 1847) 

Cardiidae 


C R 

Acrosterigma cygnorum (Deshayes, 1855) 

M&G 185 

M R 

Fulvia tenuicostata (Lamarck, 1819) 
Carditidae 

M&G 38 

M R 

Cardita crassicostata Lamarck, 1819 
Chamidae 

M&G 363 

M R 

Eucrassatella deltoides Darragh, 1965 


C E 

Eucrassatella memana Darragh, 1965 
Cleidothaeridae 


C E 

Cleidothaerus albidus Lamarck, 1819 

M&G 463 

M* R 
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Cucullaeidae 


Cucullaea praelonga Singleton, 1932 
Glycymerididae 


MCE 

Tucetona convexa. (Tate, 1855) 


C E 

Tucetona flabellata (Tenison Woods, 1877) 
Hiatellidae 

M&G 319 

M C R 

Panopea australis Sowerby, 1833 

Lucinidae 

M&G 446 

M R 

Divalucina cumingi (Adams & Angus, 1836) 

M&G 373 

M* R 

Miltha fiindersiana (Singleton & Woods, 1934) 

M E 

Mactridae 



Mactra rufescens Lamarck, 1819 

M&G 423 

M* R 

Zenatiopsis ultima Darragh & Kendrick, 1971 
Myochamidae 


M E 

Myadora brevis (Sowerby, 1829) 

Mytilidae 

M&G 458 

M R 

Hormomya cf. erosa (Lamarck, 1819) 
Nuculidae 

M&G 330 

M 

Nuculana crassa (Hinds, 1843) 

Ostreidae 

M&G 308 

M R 

Ostrea angasi Sowerby, 1871 

Pectinidae 

M&G 352 

M C R 

Mesopepium incertum (Tenison Woods, 1865) 

M* E 

Mesopepium meringae (Tate, 1899) 


C E 

Mimochlamys heterophyseta Beu & Darragh, 2001 

M C R 

Psammobiidae 



Gari kenyoniana (Pritchard & Gatliff, 1904) 
Solenidae 

M&G 436 

M R 

Soien vaginoides (Lamarck, 1818) 

Trigoniidae 

M&G 443 

M R 

Neotrigonia margaritacea (Lamark, 1804) 
Veneridae 

M&G 354 

M C R 

Bassina disjecta (Perry, 1811) 

M&G 403 

M C R 

Piacamen placida (Philippi, 1844) 

M&G 401 

M R 

Proxichione moondarae Darragh, 1965 


C E 

Tawera gallinula (Lamarck, 1818) 

M&G 398 

M* R 

ITawera sp. 


M 

Brachiopoda 



Terabratelclidae 



Anakinetica cumingi (Davidson, 1852) 


M R 
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Echinoidea 

Clypeasteridae 

Clypeaster gippslandicus McCoy, 1879 C E 

Loveniidae 

Lovenia cf. bagheerea Inwin & Archbold, 1994 C E 


Scaphopoda 


Dentaliidae 

Dentalium (Laevidentalium) australe Sharp & Pilsbry, 1 


899 


C E 


Gastropoda 

Amphibolidae 


Salinator fragilis (Lamarck, 1822) 

M&G 296 

M R 

Buccinidae 

Cominella lineolate (Lamarck,1809) 

M&G 228 

M R 

Cornellina sp 


M R 

Penion maximus (Tyron, 1801) 

M&G 225 

M C R 

Phos gregsoni( Tate, 1889) [only one specimen found] 

M Cl E 

Phos senticosus (Linnaeus, 1758) 

M&G 226 

C R 

Calliostomatidae 

Astele subcarinatum Swainson, 1854 

M&G 82 

M C? R 

Astele sp. 


C 

Calliostoma armillatum (Wood, 1828) 

M&G 79 

M R 

Calyptraeidae 

Calypteraea calyptraeformis (Lamarck, 1822) 

M&G 155 

M R 

Cancellariidae 

Cancellaria granosa (Sowerby,1832) 

M&G 266 

M C R 

Sydaphera cf lactea (Deshays, 1832) 

M&G 267 

M* R? 

Cassidae 

Cassis fimbriata (Quoy & Gaimard, 1883) 

M&G 181 

M C R 

Semicassis semigranosum (Lamarck, 1822) 

M&G 174 

M C R 

Columbellidae 

Mitrella acuminata (Menke, 1843) 

BW2 262 

M R 

Mitrella cf. acuminata 


M 

Mitrella pulla (Gaskoin, 1851) 

BW2 262 

M R 

Mitrella semiconvexa (Lamarck, 1822) 

M&G 221 

M R 

Conidae 

Conus anemone (Lamarck, 1810) 

M&G 273 

M C R 

Conus cf. Claris Smith, 1881 


C R 

Crepidulidae 

Clypeda hedleyi (Smith, 1915) 


M* R 

Maoricrypta immersa (Angas, 1865) 

M&G 156 

M R 

Cylichnidae 

Adamnestia arachis (Quoy & Gaimard, 1833) 

M&G 285 

M* R 
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Cypraeidae 

Notocypraea angustata (Gmelin, 1791) M&G 167 MCR 
Notocypraea jonesiana (Tate, 1890) C E 

Umbilia hesitata (Iredale, 1916) M&G 171 MCR 

Umbilia cf. eximia (Sowerby, 1845) C E 

Fasciolariidae 

Fusinus novahollandiae (Reeve, 1848) M&G 238 MCR 

Fusus australis Quoy & Gaimard, 1 833 M&G 239 C R 

Pleuroploca australasica (Perry, 1811) M&G 235 MCR 

Pleuroploca australasica bakeri (Gatlif & Gabriel, 1912) 

M&G 236 M R 

Fissurellidae 

Amblychilepas javanicensis (Lamarck, 1890) M&G 53 MR 

Machroschisma tasmaniae Sowerby, 1866 M&G 56 MR 

Tugali sp. M 

Haliotidae 

Haliotis emmae (Reeve, 1846) - juvenile specimen 

M&G 42 M* R 

Littorinoidae 

Bembicium auratum (Quoy & Gaimard, 1834) M&G 118 C R 
Bembicium melamostomum ( Gmelin, 1791) BW1 326 MR 

Marginellidae 

Austroginella muscaria (Lamarck, 1822) M&G 271 M R 

Mesoginella turbinata Sowerby, 1846 BW2142 MR 

Ovaginella ovulum (Sowerby, 1846) M R 

Mitridae 

Mitra carbonaria Swainson, 1 822 BW2 292 M R 

Mitra gabra Swainson, 1 822 M&G 253 M* R 

Muricidae 

Chicoreus sp. q e 

Pterynotus triformis (Reeve, 1845) M&G 204 M R 

Thais orbita (Gmelin, 1791) BW2 238 M* R 

Thais orbita “textilosa" form BW2 238 C R 

Torvamurex denudatus (Perry, 1811) M&G 199 MR 

Typhis yatesi (Crosse, 1865) M&G 208 C R 

Nassariidae 

Nassarius nigellus (Reeve, 1 854) BW2 260 M R 

Nassarius pauperatus (Lamarck, 1 822) M&G 231 M R 

Naticidae 

Friginatica beddomei (Johnston, 1884) BW1 219 C R 

Polinices conicus (Lamarck, 1 822) M&G 158 MR 

Polinices didymus (Roding, 1 798) M&G 160 MCR 

Olividae 

Alcospira marginata (Lamarck, 1810) M&G 243 M R 

Baryspira (Gracilispira) cf. firtha Olsen, 1956 C E 
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Cupidoliva nympa Adams & Angas, 1864 BW2 132 MR 

Zemira australis (Sowerby, 1841) M&G 241 C R 

Patellidae 

Lottia mixta (Reeve, 1855) M&G 52 C R 

Potamididae 

Zeucumantus diemanensis (Quoy & Gaimard, 1834) 

M&G 133 M R 

Ramellidae 

Cabestana spengleri (Perry, 1811) M&G 192 MR 

Cabestana tabulate (Menke, 1843) M&G 193 M R 

Ranella australasia (Perry, 1811) M&G 191 C R 

Ranella sp. C E 

Sassia epitrema (Tenison Woods, 1877) M* R 

Sassia subdistorta (Lamarck, 1822) M&G 197 C R 

Sassia verrucosa (Reeve,1844) M&G 186 MR 

Sassia sp. nov. M E 

Siliquariidae 

Siliquaria australis (Quoy & Gaimond, 1834) M&G 129 MR 

Siphonariidae 

Siphonaria diemenensis (Quoy & Gaimond, 1833) 

M&G 299 M R 

Struthiolariidae 

Tylospira coronata (Tate, 1855) MCE 

Tylospira gilli Marwick, 1960 C E 

Tylospira incilata Darragh, 1991 M E 

Terebridae 

Duplicaria kieneri (Deshayes, 1 859) M&G 279 CR 

Duplicaria sp. 

Duplicaria ustulate (Deshayes, 1857) M&G 278 M R 

Hastula brazieri (Angas, 1871) M&G 277 M R 

Terebra sp. A C E 

Terebra sp. B C E 

Trimusculidae 

Trimusculus conicus (Schumacher, 1817) M&G 152 CR 

Triviidae 

Trivia cf. merces (Iredale, 1924) M&G 127 M 

Trochidae 

Clanculus albanyensis Jansen, 1995 M R 

Clanculus dunkeri (Koch, 1943) BW1 306 CR 

Clanculus plebejus (Philippi, 1851) M R 

Clanculus sp. 

Phasianotrochus eximius { Perry, 1811) M&G 87 MR 

Phasianotrochus irisodontes (Quoy & Gaimard, 1834) 

M&G 90 M C R 

Thalota conica (Gray, 1827) M&G 93 MR 
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Turridae 


Crassispira harpularia (Desmoulins, 1842) 

BW2 40 

M R 

Epideira cf. tasmanica (May, 1911) 


C 

Epidrona quoyi (Reeve, 1843) 

M&G 272 

C R 

Turris sp. 


C E 

Turritellidae 

Colpospira (Acutospira) atkinsoni (Tate & May, 1900) 



M&G 122 

M R 

Colpospira sp. 


C E 

Gazameda gunni (Reeve, 1849) 

M&G 123 

M R 

Volutidae 

Alcithoe (Alcithoe) orphanata Darragh, 1988 


C E 

Amoria undulata (Lamarck, 1804) 

M&G 264 

M C R 

Athleta (Ternivoluta) antiscalaris antispinosa 


C E 

Ericusa papillosa (Swainson,1821) 

M&G 259 

M C R 

Ericusa sowerby (Kiener, 1839) 

M&G 260 

C R 

Livonia hannafordi (McCoy, 1874) 


C E 

Livonia cf. joerinkensi (Poppe, 1987) 


C E 

Nannamoria cinctuta Darragh, 1988 


C E 

Nannamoria paraboloides Darragh, 1988 


MCE 

Nannamoria cf. paraboloides Darragh, 1988 


C E 
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PROCLAMATION OF SOUTH LUNE RIVER FOSSIL 

SITE, TASMANIA 

The following announcement by Michael Leonard, Acting 
Director of Mines (Tasmania) was issued by the 
Department of Infrastructure, Energy and Resources on 
23 August 2007. 

During 2006, Officers from Mineral Resources Tasmania became 
aware that large pieces of silicified wood were being collected from an 
area of State Forest just south of the Lune River Fossicking Area in 
southern Tasmania. For reasons outlined below, this area (see map, 
page 26) has now been proclaimed the South Lune River Fossil Site 
under the Mineral Resources Development Act 1995, with the result 
that further collecting of fossil material is prohibited without the written 
authorisation of the director, Mineral Resources Tasmania. 

The Jurassic plant fossils of the Lune River area are of considerable 
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scientific interest internationally. This area is the only place in 
Tasmania where a record of Jurassic surface environments is 
preserved. At that time, Tasmania is thought to have been situated 
close to the South Pole, yet large trees evidently thrived there. Over 
most of the Lune River Fossicking Area, fossilised wood and fern are 
found together with agate, as fragments in gravely deposits at the 
surface or at shallow depths. In general, there is no scientific problem 
with collection of this sort of fragmentary fossil material by fossickers. 
In fact collecting has brought to light many new and rare species as 
many collectors work closely with researchers to identify and study 
these specimens. This is strongly encouraged, and is actually a legal 
requirement (see below). What makes the fossils from the new site 
unusual and important is that they are large and very close to, or still 
in, the position in which they grew. They (and the rocks in which they 
are embedded) therefore preserve a very scientifically significant 
‘snapshot’ of a high-latitude Jurassic forest. 

It is important the remaining material at this site is preserved in situ for 
future study. In 2003, a similar site but with a rather different 
assemblage of silicified plants, was proclaimed within (and thus 
excised from) the Lune River Fossicking Area (see map,page 
26).These sites together represent an important part of Tasmania’s 
(and Australia’s) natural heritage. 

The new Fossil Site does not take away any of the Lune River 
Fossicking Area, all of which remains available for fossickers to collect 
in, and subject to the conditions set out in the Fossicking Area 
handbook. The boundaries of the new Fossil Site were determined in 
consultation with the local land managers (Forestry, Tasmania), who 
were also concerned to minimise the impact of uncontrolled excavation 
on regeneration activities. The area is bounded by the South Cape 
Road to the west, the southern boundary of the Fossicking Area to the 
north, the Leprena Track to the east and a small creek to the south. 
The area will also be indicated by signage, erected by Forestry 
Tasmania, at the main access points. 

We would also like to remind you that, according to the Mineral 
Resources Development Act 1995, if rare or unusual specimens of 
silicified plant material are found on Crown land these remain the 
property of the Crown so as to ensure that opportunity exists for proper 
study of the palaeofloras of these areas. Discovery of material that is 
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not recognised as common should be referred to the Parks and 
Wildlife Service. Normally such material submitted will be returned 
after examination. 

Continued access to these fossicking areas is dependent on close 
collaboration between collectors and researchers. Please contact the 
department if unauthorised collecting is encountered, significant new 
discoveries are made, or if further information is required. 

IN THE NEWS 

MUMMIFIED DINOSAUR FOUND IN NORTH DAKOTA 

A partially mummified duckbilled hadrosaur discovered in 2000 by 17 
year old teenager, Tyler Lyson, may be the most complete dinosaur 
ever found. Nicknamed “Dakota”, it is so well preserved that scientists 
have been able to calculate that the muscle mass of hadrosaurs was 
greater than previously thought, probably giving them the ability to 
outrun predators, such as Tyranosaurus rex, at speeds up to 45 kph. 

Although called a mummy, the animal is not preserved like King 
Tutankhamen; the conditions when the animal died leading to tissues 
being replaced by minerals. As this took place faster than the normal 
rate of decomposition, soft tissues, including skin, ligaments, tendons 
and possibly some internal organs have been well preserved. 
According to palaeontologist Dr Phil Manning of Manchester 
University, England, the detail expressed in the depth and structure of 
the skin is quite breathtaking and although mineralisation does not 
show the original skin colour, looking at it in monochrome shows a 
stripped pattern. 

“Dakota” is not the first dinosaur discovered showing detail of skin; this 
honour goes to famous paleontologist Charles Sternberg who 
unearthed in Wyoming (1903) another hadrosaur with the skin 
preserved. However, in this latter animal the skin lay directly on the 
bone, the internal tissues and organs having rotted away before 
fossilisation. 


While the study is not complete, scientists have concluded that 
hadrosaurs were bigger - close to 4,500 kilograms and up to 12 
metres long - than previously realised. The specimen is being 
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analysed in the world’s largest CT scanner, owned by NASA and 
operated by the Boeing Co. This machine is usually used to detect 
flaws in shuttle parts. 

The findings from this hadrosaur, found in the Hell Creek Formation of 
North Dakota, may cause museums to rethink their dinosaur displays. 
For example, most dinosaur skeletons in museums show the vertebrae 
right next to one another, whereas researchers looking at “Dakota” 
have found a gap of about a centimetre between each one. This could 
indicate there was a disk or other material between them, allowing 
more flexibility and suggesting the animals were much longer than 
what is commonly shown in museums. 

A special TV documentary titled DINO AUTOPSY has been produced 
by the National Geographic Society. It was shown on Foxtel cable 
television, Sunday 16th December, 2007. 

The above information was gleaned from numerous online newspaper reports, 
in particular FOXNews.com. and ABC News (Australian Broadcasting Corp.). 

NEW DINOSAUR FOUND HIDING IN MUSEUM 

While browsing the shelves of London’s Natural History Museum, PhD 
student Mike Taylor found a vertebra quite unlike any he had seen 
before. This unusual fossil, a well-preserved partial mid-to-posterior 
dorsal vertebra, had been found in an Early Cretaceous deposit in East 
Sussex, England, and had been sitting in the museum’s archives for 
over a century. Although described briefly in 1893 it had subsequently 
been overlooked. Now it has become the holotype of a new genus and 
species of neosauropod dinosaur and possibly a new family. Named 
Xenoposeidon proneneukus, it is similar to the better known plant 
eating Apatosaurus and Diplodocus, but with a vertebra strikingly 
different to other known sauropods. It was possibly about the size of 
an elephant weighing in the vicinity of 7.5 tonnes. Details have recently 
been published in the journal Palaeontology {see reference below). 

It is not the first time a bit of ‘digging’ in museum archives has 
unearthed something spectacular. In 2003, a new species of baleen 
whale was discovered when several skeletons were found quietly 
sitting in a Japanese museum. More recently, the discovery that 
Velociraptor had feathers occurred when researchers re-examined 
some fossils dug up in 1998. In fact, palaeontologists have spent much 
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of the last century going through the huge volume of fossils unearthed 
during the 19 th century ‘Bone Wars’, when two widely competitive 
palaeontologists, Edward Drinker Cope and Othniel Charles Marsh, 
amassed fossils at an outlandish rate in a desperate bid to outdo each 
other. 

Consequently, these two published an inordinate number of papers, 
often with only limited analysis of the material. This led to the classic 
mix-up between Apatosaurus and Brontosaurus, Marsh placing the 
wrong head on a skeleton of the latter, a mistake which was not 
corrected until 1981. Initially it was thought that Apatosaurus and 
Brontosaurus were different genera, however they were eventually 
proved synonymous. 

Taxonomic reference: Michael P. Taylor, Darren Naish (2007). An unusal new 
neosauropod dinosaur from the Lower Cretaceous Hastings Beds Group of East 
Sussex, England. Palaeontology 50(6), 1547-1564. 

Note based on an initial report by Michael Marshall, New Scientist Short Sharp 
Science Blog, November 15, 2007. 

PLATYPUS FAMILY SWAM WITH DINOSAURS! 

Three mammal jawbone specimens found at the Early Cretaceous Flat 
Rocks fossil site near Inverloch, Victoria, in the last 10 years, have 
been found to belong to the family ornithorhynchidae, the same family 
as the extant platypus. 

These 121-112.5 million year old jawbones, belonging to the genus 
Teinolophos, were originally thought by palaeontologists to be from an 
ancestor of the modern platypus. However, recent research using a 
high resolution CT scanner in Texas reveals they lie within the crown 
clade Monotremata, as a basal platypus. This tends to contradict the 
popular view of rapid Cenozoic monotreme diversification (Rowe et al., 
2008). 

It has also been discovered that this ancient platypus had teeth. 
According to Dr John Long, Museum Victoria’s head of science, this is 
similar to many early mammal groups. In the case of the platypus, the 
bill became more specialised during the course of their evolution, until 
they no longer needed teeth to find worms and other food in the 
streams. Several kinds of mammals lived during the age of dinosaurs, 
but none of these families, apart from the platypus family, is still alive 
today. This means Australia has the oldest living family of mammals 
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anywhere on the planet. 

Reference to online publication: Timothy Rowe, Thomas H. Rich, Patricia Vickers- 
Rich, Mark Springer, and Michael O, Woodburne, 2008. The oldest platypus and its 
bearing on divergence timing of the platypus and echidna clades. Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, USA, 10.1073/pnas.0706385105. 

General information reported in The Age, Melbourne and ABC News (Australia). 

THE WORLD’S BIGGEST BUG? 

According to a team from the University of Bristol, England, led by Dr 
Simon Braddy, the discovery of a gigantic 46 cm long fossil claw from 
a 390 million year old Devonian sea scorpion (eurypterid), shows that 
in the past ancient arthropods (spiders, insects, crabs and the like) 
were far larger than had been previously thought. The claw, found 
recently in a quarry near Prum, Germany, by a member of the team, 
Markus Poschman, indicates the ancient sea scorpion, named 
Jackelopterus rhenaniae, could have grown to at least 2.5 metres in 
length and weigh about 180 kg. This probably makes it the largest 
arthropod known to science, although the 
giant millipede Arthropleura is also 
believed to have been extremely large. 

While experts typically extrapolate size 
based on a single body element (in this 
case a claw), this may lead to an over 
estimate of the body size. 

In reporting on the discovery, in the Royal 
Society’s Biology Letters (DOM 0.1098/ 
rsbl.2007.0491), the team also note that 
this sea scorpion exceeds previous size 
records by almost half a metre. Although 
long extinct, some palaeontologists 
consider J. rhenaniae gave rise to modern 
-day land scorpions, however, others 
believe they represent an evolutionary 
dead end. As a comparison, the biggest 
scorpion today is only about 30 cm long. 

Although called a ‘sea scorpion,’ it is 
speculated that this animal may have lived in an ancient river estuary 
or swamp, rather than in salt water. 

While many scientists believe that these giant arthropods evolved due 
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to high oxygen levels in the atmosphere, others argue that an “arms 
race” alongside their prey, the early armoured fish, resulted in their 
enormous size. 

Information gleaned from numerous online news reports including New 
Scientist, November, 2007. The illustration, released by the University of Bristol, 
shows a size comparison between a human and the ancient sea scorpion. 

PENGUINS THRIVED IN TROPICS 

New penguin fossils from the Eocene of Peru are forcing a re-think of 
the relationship between climate change and penguin evolution. It had 
been thought that penguins moved from high southern latitudes into 
the equatorial regions during the past 4-8 million years, but the 
discovery of two new species of giant penguin from southern Peru 
show that penguins had moved into the warmer lower latitudes 30 
million years earlier than this. 

The first of the new species is the 36 million year old Icadyptes salasi, 
which is the most complete large penguin fossil ever found. It stood 
1.5 metres tall and had a spear-like 18 cm beak which researchers 
believe it used to spear fish. The second new species, Perudyptes 
devriesi, was about the size of a King Penguin and lived about 42 
million years ago. 

This means that penguins invaded the lower latitudes during the 
greenhouse conditions of the Cenozoic, when conditions were much 
warmer than they are today. This is challenging current knowledge 
about the ability of species to adapt to hotter temperatures, although 
scientists point out that this does not mean modern penguin species 
will be able to adapt swiftly to climate change. It also challenges the 
theory that species become smaller when moving from cold to warmer 
climates, due to a lesser need to conserve heat. 

Julia Clarke, author of the report in the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences of the USA, says we tend to think of penguins 
as cold-adapted species; even the small penguins in equatorial 
regions today. However the newly-discovered penguins lived during a 
period when the earth's climate was at its warmest for 65 million years. 
“This shows that major global cooling was not necessary for at least 
early penguins to invade equatorial regions,” she said. 

http://www.pnas.org/cgi/content/abstract/0611099104v1 
http://www.theage.com.au/articles/2007/06/26/1182623906129.html 



